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month will be found a suggestive article 
on recent novels by M. André Chaumeix, who 


includes among those he discusses, Mr. Aldous | 


Huxley’s ‘ Two or Three Graces,’ whence he 
draws an illustration to point the moral of 
his essay. In the story is a traveller who, 
after varied and exciting experience in the 
East, returns to his stay-at-home friends to 


tell them that they know not the reality or) 
the value of the quiet and solidity of their | 


well-established family life, by reason of the 
very fact that they have never, as he has 
done, broken away from it so as to overturn 
all their old certainties and demolish their 
old prejudices, 
does realise; and M. Chaumeix seems to see 


in him a representation of the latest fiction | 


thus returning from the minute registering 
of reactions to inward or abnormal events, and 


from all sorts of subtleties and separateness | 


to what is ordinary and everyday; from the 
registering of impressions to simple straight- 
forward story-telling. M. Edmond Jaloux, 
in an introduction to the French translation 
of the said book, asks how it is that Mr. 
Huxley, with all his exceptional gifts, yet 


does not attain to sufficient intensity to make | 


a really great novelist, and sees in his scorn 
of Dickens’s ‘‘ vulgarity,’’.a clue to the truth. 
For Dickens’s ‘‘ vulgarity ’’ was, in fact, the 


manifestation of his interest in accustomed | 


sights, of his native taste for familiar detail. 
“Tl n’y a pas de romancier sans le sens de 
ce qui est quotidien,’’ says our author. Pure 
Impressionism, then, we are to take it, is de- 
clining ; the public is turning away from it; 
and, doing so, has turned first and foremost, 
as we all know, to the story par excellence, 
the story, and nothing more, the detective 
novel. Yet it would appear that psychology, 
being a part of Nature, if you drive it out 
with a fork, comes back again, for M. 


London, | 


N the first Revue des Deux Mondes for this | 


The wanderer who returns | 





' Chaumeix declares that, at least in the police 
stories produced in England and America, 
; readers have noted, not only movement and 
curious details of manners, but likewise more 
psychology than they expected. 

{ This number has also an article, ‘ Scenes 
de la Vie chinoise,’ by M. Louis Laloy, full 
of vivid observation, from which we take — 
abbreviated—a strange story relating to the 
Old Empress. The travellers have arrived at 
a Buddhist monastery, emptied of monks but 
still a centre of pilgrimage. They admire 
the majestic trees over-shadowing the build- 


| ing. ‘Ah!’’ sighs the man in charge, ‘‘ you 
' will never see the finest of them all. The 
dowager Ts’eu-hi took a dislike to it , . , I 


was only a child when there came from the 
Imperial Palace the order to cut down that 
yin-kouo [ginko hiloba] because she believed 
it was unlucky. I remember how we heard it 
| crying out under the axe, with a voice like a 
man’s... Ouh! Ouh! You could feel what 
it’s pain was. In the end it fell down dead: 
and she died too the year following.’’ The 
remains of that tree are still to be seen — 
the base of the trunk lying along the ground, 
thicker somewhat than a man’s body, black- 
| ened by time. The tree’s sufferings are over ; 
and its revenge has been accomplished. Or 
perhaps not fully accomplished even yet. The 
author whimsically suggests that as the mur- 
der of Rasputin was fatal to the Romanovs 
and more also, so it is the murder of the 
Ginko-tree which is proving deadly to China. 


THE fiery cross—at any rate since Scott’s 

‘Lady of the Lake’ familiarised the 
imagination of Southerners with it—hardly 
ever fails, we suppose, to thrill. There has 
recently been discussion of it in Scottish 
| Notes and Queries, which, in its December 
number, has a note by the Carrick Pursui- 
vant, Mr, Thomas Innes of Learney, on its 
practical use for proclamations. Mr. Innes 
| disputes a statement to the effect that the 
| proclamation prior to the Pinkie campaign 
was sent to districts where people could read, 
and the cross to illiterate districts. He points 
out that proclamation was not validly made 
except by word of mouth, even where people 
could read; and, where its purport was the 
summoning of an army, the fiery cross and 
the text to be proclaimed were usefully sent 
| together, for the former ensured a rapid levy 
of men and the latter informed men of sub- 
stance what was the Sovereign’s will and put 
them in mind of the consequences of dis- 
regarding it. ‘‘ The fiery cross, in company 
with Letters and the viva voce proclamation, 
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was therefore not an anachronism, but, prior | 
to the days of newspapers and telephones, a | 
very practical combination in a sudden emer- | 


sae 2 
gency. 


Without passing any criticism on the 

English publisher, merely drawing atten- 
tion to the difference in the ways of nations, 
we quote from the Publisher and Bookseller 
for Jan. 8 the complaint of Mr. Hans Raj, 
writing from Kobe, Japan, on behalf of the 
Popular Bookstore in that city. This book- 


| town and country, 


store has but recently been opened, and its | 
promoters invite publishers in general to send | 


their catalogues. Only a few publishers, the 
writer says, have complied. ** Some pub- 
lishers wrote us wishing success and all that, 
but did not even care to mention their terms, 
much less send their catalogues . One 


publisher at least wrote to say that the cata- | 


logues were many and, 
be sent! We were always under the impres- 
sion that catalogues are printed to be dis- 
tributed, if not to the public at least to the 


therefore, could not | 


recruits 67 per cent. could read and write in 
1900, 75.2 per cent. in 1919, and the per- 
centage in 1927 had risen to 87. It would be 
interesting to know the different figures for 
and for different parts of 
the country. There is a further enquiry 
which would be difficult to carry out, but of 
some interest, viz., what percentage of a popu- 
lation—not only in Italy, having learned to 
read and write in its youth, forgets all about 
it after leaving school. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Journal, Monday, January 





17, 1732. 
To be Lett. 
A Large Convenient HOUSE, Four 
| Windows in Front, with Two _ Stair-cafes, 


trade, but evidently our belief is not justified ? | 


When we compare this attitude of the 


British publishers with Americans, the differ-_ 


ence is astonishing. 
amount of catalogues, details of their future 
publications and so on. This naturally 


The latter sent us any | 


enabled us to get into quicker touch with | 


them, as a result of which we have all our 
store filled with American books and very few 
English books.’”’” Mr. Hans Raj goes on to 
point out similar difference between English 
and American treatment proffered in the mat- 
ter of discount. 

Looking through the list of the best selling 
books during December, we were interested to 
see how well Mr. Bryant’s new 
Charles II is selling, as well as to note that 
with Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ Maid in Waiting ’ 
the most popular book of the month was 
‘Famous Plays of 1931.’ Anthologies and 
collections, too, seem much liked. 


[Xt the Italian Mail and Tribune for Jan. 2 
is a paragraph headed 
Literacy in Italy,’ giving figures on the sub- 


study of | 


; Concern: 
| mean 


‘ Increasing | 


Coach-houfe, and Stabling for Ten Horfes ad- 
joining to it with other Conveniencies in Jermin 
Street, over-againft the Lord Cobham’s, near 
St. James’s Church. 

Enquire at the faid Houfe, and know further. 


Just Published. 

A mojt entertaining New Comedy, called, 

The COUNTRY SQUIRE: Or, A curist- 
MAS GAMBOoL. Acted at a Gentleman’s Seat near 
the City of Gloucefter, by a felect Company of 
Neighbours; the Author playing the Part of a 
Country Steward. 

N.B. This Performance was written by 
Richard Gwinnett, Efq., of Great Shurdington. 
He was juftly allowed by all, who had _ the 
Happiness of knowing him, to be a Perfon of 
an uncommon Genius, and poffeffed of every 
Quality which can render one Man agreeable 
to another. 

His Defign in compofing this little Piece was 
to reprehend a Spirit of Profufenefs and Pro- 
digality, which he found had gone forth in 
fome Families for whom he had the greateft 
And if a natural Defcription of the 
Perfons reprefented, if a Detection of the 
Artifices. by which unwary Country 
Gentlemen are too frequently impos’d on, to- 
gether with the good (conomy throughout in- 


| culeated, are allow’d to be, as they moft cer- 


ject put forth by the Central Institute of | ! 


Statistics. 
of persons over six years of age only 38 per 
cent. could read and write. 
ber was found to have risen to 52 per cent. ; 
in 1911 to 62, and in 1921 to 73 per cent. In 


1900 the percentage of married couples able | 


to read and write stood at about 59, was 81.8 
in 1920, and in 1929 reached 88.6. Of army 


The 1881 census had shown that | 


In 1901 the num- | 


| 
| 





tainly are, ufeful Notices, then will thefe Scenes 
be found equally pleafant & profitable. They 
were calculated for obtaining the Happinefs 
of a Rural Life, in which the Author placed 
his fole Delight, and would — but ill be- 
come our Theatres, whereon, to pleafe a de 
praved Tafte, the Vices of the Times, find the 
greateft Countenance. 
PHILALETHES 

J. Witrorp behind the Chapter- 
Price but 1s. 


Printed for 
Houfe in St. Paul’s Church-Yard. 
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Notes. 


A LETTER OF HERMAN MELVILLE. 


RENEWED interest of late years in Her- 

man Melville and his work has brought 
to publication some of his personal letters 
and a considerable portion of the Melville 
family correspondence. Recently there was 


Literary and Historical 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


} 


announced as forthcoming ‘‘ the Correspond- | 


ence of Melville and Hawthorne.’’ Of Haw- 
thorne’s letters to Melville none has thus far 
been published; of Melville’s letters to the 
Hawthornes only a small number have sur- 
vived. (The originals of those printed by 
Julian Hawthorne are now lost). In view of 
the new correspondence, it may be worth 
while to reprint and now make more acces- 
sible a Melville letter written during the 
Pittsfield years, the period of Melville’s 
finest creative activity. 

Incorrectly listed by M. Minnigerode in 
his bibliography (‘Some Personal Letters of 
Herman Melville,’ 1922, p. 192), as an article 
on James Fenimore Cooper, the following 
letter was written in response to an invita- 
tion to attend commemorative proceedings in 
honour of Cooper, The meeting was held at 
the Metropolitan Hotel, New York City, on 
Feb. 27, 1852. Daniel Webster was intro- 
duced by Washington Irving, W. C. Bryant 
made a speech, and letters were read from 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Parkman, 
Prescott, Simms, and Melvile, all unable 
to attend. The letters as well as the speeches 
were published in ‘A Memorial to J. F. 
Cooper’ (G. P. Putnam, New York, 1852). 
Melville’s reply is to be found on p. 30. It 
has not been included in the Constable Stan- 
dard Edition of Melville’s Works, nor re- 
printed elsewhere. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 20th, 1852. 


Gentlemen:—I have been honoured by 


receiving an official invitation to attend the | 


Cooper Demonstration, to be held in New 
York on the 24th of this month. My very 
considerable distance from the City, con- 
nected with other reasons, will prevent_my 
compliance, But I rejoice that there will 
not be wanting many better, though not 
more zealous, men than myself, to unite on 
that occasion, in doing thonour to a 
memory so very dear, not only to Amer- 
ican literature, but to the American 
Nation. 


I never had the honour of knowing, or'this change of purpose 
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even seeing, Mr. Cooper personally; so 

that, through my past ignorance of his 

person, the man, though dead, is still as 
living to me as ever. And this is very 
much ; for his works are among the earliest 

I can remember, as in my boyhood produc- 

ing a vivid and awakening power upon my 

mind. 

It always much pained me, that for any 
reason, in his later years, his fame at home 
should have apparently received a slight, 
temporary clouding, from some very paltry 
accidents, incident much more or less to 
the general career of letters. But whatever 
possible things in Mr. Cooper may lave 
seemed to have in some degree provoked the 
occasional treatment he received, it is cer- 
tain that he possessed not the slightest 
weaknesses but those which are noticeable 
as the almost infallible indices of pervad- 
ing greatness. He was a great, robust- 
souled man ,all whose merits are not yet 
seen, yet fully appreciated. But a grate- 
ful posterity will take the best care of 
Fenimore Cooper. 

Assured that your demonstration cannot 
but prove a noble one, equally worthy of its 
illustrious object and the numerous living 
celebrities who will partake in it, 

I am very respectfully yours, 
Herman Melville. 

To the Committee, ete. 

Thus we know that Melville had read con- 
siderably in the work of his early American 
contemporary. His interest in the sea tales 
of Cooper was more than passing. He re- 
viewed ‘ The Red Rover’ and ‘The Sea 
Lions’ for the Literary World (Boston, 
Mass.) ; and included a quotation from chap- 
ter xvii. of ‘ The Pilot’ in the anthology of 
‘* Extracts ’’? appended to ‘ Moby Dick.’ 

Joun Howarp Brrss. 

Columbia University. 


BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 
(See ante pp. 3, 21). 

FIND nothing more of him again till Octo- 

ber, 1225, when in Assize Roll 775, m. 10— 
it should be the first membrane—he entered 
by attorney an essoin to excuse his non-at- 
tendance (at Ilchester) to meet the justices 
itinerant, Martin of Pateshill and his fel- 
lows, there on the compulsory First Day of 
the (Somerset) Assizes. Immediately after- 
wards he had withdrawn the excuse as ap- 
pears from its cancellation. The reason for 
emerges, perhaps, 
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from one of the presentments (m. 1d) made 
to the court at the opening of the sessions 
by the Hundred of Taunton that (since the 
last general eyre in the county) a son of 


Robert of Legh, knight, had been gaoled—in | 
the borough there—on a charge of theft; and | 


the Bishop of Winchester (Peter des Roches), 


lord of the Hundred, refused to release him | 


on bail unless John of Briwes gave him a 
bond of all his lands to have young Legh in 
court again on his, the Bishon’s. summons. 

What peculiar relationship existed between 
the two knights I do not know. The bond 
was certainly not given. Incidentally, young 
Legh broke out of the Bishop’s gaol and fled 
the country. 

Between such times as we have seen him 


elsewhere, Briwes, well-to-do, perhaps, rather | 


than of moderate means, would have been 


‘* yesident’’ in Somerset, engaged it may be | 


imagined in the supervision of his lands, his 
farm, stock, bailiffs, village and his manor 
courts. His obligations also as a knight of 
the shire would have required periodic attend- 
ances at its Sheriff’s biennial Courts and 
monthly Hundredal Turns; and such further 
service as the rarer visitations to Somerset 
of Justices Itinerant or Justices of the Forest 
or royal writs to the Sheriff to hold some in- 
quisition for demarcation of disputed lands, 
might have called on him to render. The 
customs and festivities of the seasons and 
the Church and, as may be imagined, the 
social obligations of the countryside; such 
hawking, hunting, as the times, his inclina- 
tion and the law allowed; the creater fairs 
of the neighbourhood to which he would have 
carried his lady for the purchase of those 
finer things not to be found in local shops; 
disputes with his neighbours; visits, per- 
chance, further afield, to Bath or to far- 
off London would have occupied some portion 
of his leisure-time. And there were his lands 
and house, at Wisley in Surrev acquired 
with his wife, and other property got, I know 
not how, in Alresford, and in Somborn, in 
Hampshire and perhaps also in Winchester, 
to engage his attention. 

An agreement made between two Devon 
men and attested almost certainlv at Exeter 
in Michaelmas term, 1227 (EK. 159/9, m. 3, 
K.B. 26/96, m. 13d) by William of Ralegh 
(the sheriff or the judge), Hugh Peverel of 
Sampford, Thomas of Regny, John of Briwes, 
John of Regny and others who are named, 


was certainly not witnessed at the Sheriff's | 


Michaelmas County-Court there, 








Briwes, a Somerset man, not ‘‘ resident ’’ in 
Devon, could have had no locus standi, but 
probably at a court assembled there to hear 
some possessory action, the record of which 
has been entirely lost. 

Uncertainty, too, though of another kind, 
attaches to the undated charter, now without 
its seal (Harl. Ch. 47, B. 51) bv which John 
of Briwes, coming from his house at Wisley, 


| no doubt, granted at the church of the Blessed 


Mary and St. Thomas, de Novo Loco (at New- 
ark by Guildford in Surrey) to the canons 
there serving God, for the souls of himself 
and of Margaret, his wife and for half a 
mark of silver yearly to himself and his 
heirs, two messuages in Alresford ‘in Hants) ; 
for though by a post-script to the charter the 
grantor adds that the prior and chapter of 
their own volition have promised to keep 
Margaret’s anniversary for ever, it is not 
sufficiently certain she was then already dead. 

The first witness, Philip of Faukenberg, 
was probably like others of his name at that 
period, an official of the church of Winches- 
ter from which the messuages appear to have 
been held, present to watch its interests. The 
second witness, Robert of Briwes, was, no 
doubt, the grantor’s son and heir. The 
fourth, John Walensis,8 was, perhaps, he who 
had been an alternative attorney’ with 
Briwes in 1221. Of the four others attesting, 


| one, Reginald of Henton, was certainly a 


Surrey-Hampshire man. 

In May, 1229, he was dead, for on the 3ist 
of that month the King took the homage of 
Robert, his son and heir, for the land, held 
of him in chief at Staple, inherited from his 
father. 

His scutage-history, if I may so term it, 
was perhaps peculiar; for from 1203 to 1224, 
when the Exchequer finally admitted his 
claim, he had consistently refused to pay 
more than was due from half-a-Mortain-fee 
or 5-16ths of any assessment, as the barons 
had insistently demanded from him _pay- 
ment of the full tax due on his dimidium 
feodum or half a full knight’s fee at Staple. 

Briwes based his claim undoubtedly on the 
precedent set up in 1200 when the demand 
made on his father for payment of the then 
current scutage on his “ half-fee ’’ had been 
construed and seemingly allowed as a demand 
for 5-16ths of the assessment; and, as chance 
would have it, a similar demand made on 
himself in 1202, when King John’s third scut- 





8 A family of this name, Le Waleys, was long 


where | resident in Surrey. 
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age, 2 marks, for a war in Normandy, was 
imposed, the 8s. 4d, Briwes paid to it had 
gone, not into the Exchequer, where the 
amount would have been accepted only as 
part payment, but per brevem Regis, to 
Geoffrey fitz Peter (Earl of Essex), who had 
accepted the sum, it would seem, as full dis- 
charge, without demur. 

To follow out in detail and in order the 
fifteen scutages demanded of him from 1203 
to 1224 with the errors, 
ceptions that sometimes accompanied their 
demand, would be out of place here. The 


net result was that Briwes eventually suc- | 
If he had ever | 


ceeded in his contention. 
been hard pressed he had called into testi- 
mony the letter (no longer extant) which 
King John had addressed to the Earl of 
Essex in 1202, and that settled the immediate 
trouble. 

On one occasion only had he (inavoidably !) 
paid the tax in full—when in 1210 he paid 
to the Sheriff of Somerset the ‘‘ fine ”’ of 30 
marks the Exchequer had demanded from 
him that year for the transport, pro passagio, 
of King John’s troops to Ireland—a sum 
that included, of course, an undistinguished 
scutage (Pipe Roll 56, m. 6d). 

Were the Exchequer officials aware of the 
overcharge, I wonder, or working by rule of 
thumb, when, in 1223, accepting his conten- 
tion sicut continetur in (magno) rotulo iiij 
Regis Johannis, they worked it out that the 
5-16ths Briwes owed to the scutage of Biham 
(10s. on every whole knight’s-fee), was ex- 
actly 40d ? 

The Inquisitio Post Mortem 
may assume, after the death of John of 
Briwes, is, like the vast majority of others of 
those days, no longer extant. 


set, Hampshire, and Surrey. Nor, as we 
have no knowledge of any testament he made, 
is it possible to conjecture why, when he did 
homage to the King (at St. Alban’s) for such 


land as he held of him in chief at Staple, the | 
King at the petition of William of Ralegh— | 
the judge and a future bishop of Winchester | 


—remitted the relief (or succession tax) 
Robert of Briwes owed the Crown on taking 
possession of his fee. The remission, how- 
ever, suggests, beyond some recognition of the 
dead man’s loyalty to King John, his provi- 
sion for other quite unknown children. 
Three months later, on 22 Aug., 1229, Jor- 
dan Oliver and three other knights of the 
shire of Somerset were appointed by letters 


omissions and ex- | 


taken, we | 


It is therefore | 
not possible to say exactly what lands Robert. | 
his son, inherited from his father in Somer- | 


patent, dated at Writtle in Essex, to take at 
Ilchester, in September next, an assize of 
Novel Disseisin which Walter of Estre was 
bringing against Robert of Briwes for a tene- 
ment of lands at Bickenhall (near Staple). 
The action was no doubt heard. but there is 
no record of it remaining, and that it 
was to enable Briwes to acquire land there 
which he will later on be found holding is 
highly probable. 

Another action brought against him soon 
| after this appears from his appointment of 
| an attorney, Geoffrey of Bissoplegh. in Hilary 
term, 1230, to contest the claim Isabel, widow 

of William of Montacute, was making at law 

to a right of pasturing her farm stock on his 
| common ”’ lands in Staple, of which he had 
| deprived her. The action took its usual 
| course, wag adjourned on the usual grounds, 
till Briwes appeared at Westminster in 
| Hilary, 1231, to demand the grounds of Isa- 
| bel’s claim, as he exercised no such claim to 
common rights on her land at Thurlbear. 

Isabel, however, was not in court, in person 

or by attorney. Orders were issued to compel 
| her attendance and were effective; for in 
| Trinity term, June-July, 1231, she appeared 
| in court and an agreement was reached be- 
| tween Briwes and her, by which each yielded 
| up his or her right to common on the lands 
| of the other. (Curia Regis Rolls, K. B. 104, 
| m.2, etc). 

This case, this right of common in each 
others’ lands gave me that hint I have men- 
| tioned, that Robert of Briwes, the grand- 
| father, may have received his land at Staple 

in marriage with its heiress. 

The scutage for the ‘‘disastrous Kery 
campaign ’’ against Llewellyn ap Iorwerth, 
of North Wales, as Professor Tout, in his 
‘Chapters in Administrative History’ calls 
it, fought in 1228, was in process of collec- 
| tion in 1229, at the rate of 26s. 8d. per shield, 
and the Somerset Pipe Roll (73 r. 12 d.) 
shows that 13s. 4d. was demanded from John, 
later amended to Robert, of Briwes, for the 
‘‘ half knight’s-fee ’’ he held there. He paid 
nothing ; but to the repeated demand made in 
1230 ‘‘ John’’ of Briwes, the amendment 
being overlooked, paid 8s. 4d. only; and, 
added the record, ‘‘ owes 5s.” ‘‘ But,’ says 
an amendment to this, ‘‘ he is not to be sum- 
moned for this, as he holds half a Mortain- 
fee only.’’ (Roll 74). 

It will be seen from this that Robert had 
no intention of abandoning the advantage in 
assessment his father had secured from the 
Crown. At the same rate, also, he paid the 
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scutages of 1229 and 1230, for the King’s first 
crossing to Brittany and the war in Poitou 
that followed it. 

His uncle, Richard of Briwes. who had 
waited since 1201 the completion of the Fine 
he had made with his elder brother, John, 
for 40s. of land to be assigned to him or his 
heirs in lieu of land surrendered by him in 
Staple, sued his nephew, Robert, in 1232, on 
a writ Finis Facti, to discharge the ‘obliga- 
tion. This Robert did, assigning to Richard 
30s. (sic) of land in the vill (sic) of Kaumbes 
and Helvingham in Suffolk, ‘‘ and all he had 
there, except the service of Ralph of 
Ralegh’’; with provision that if Richard 
died without legitimate heirs of his body, the 
40s. (sic) of land assigned should revert to 
Robert, etc. Where Robert got those lands I 
do not know, nor have I any knowledge of 
Richard’s tenure of them. 

Independently of this Fine there remains 
as to Richard of Briwes only some confused 
details of his marriage and of his presence in 
Ireland from 1215 to 1228. In the former 
year he had fined with the King in 20 marks 
for a marriage with the King’s ward, the 
daughter and heiress of William, son of 
Mase and the custody of her land; and the 
Kings’ bailiff in Bristol was ordered to put 


him in seisin of a messuage there, which 
Was occupied by one David Finegwin, a 


tenant of the deceased man. 


_ (See Hunter’s 
Fines). 


To this other documents of this and later 
years add something :—the lady’s grandfather 
is variously called Martin, Mathias, Mazias 
and Mathew (probably the correct name) ; the 
tenant of the house at Bristol was David 
Finegwin, David Cnich Wine, his rent was 
10s, a year, and he had also custody of some 
land in Gloucester of the deceased man, called 
Horefeld. The 20 marks remained appar- 
ently unpaid for a number of years. In 
1226-7 steps were taken to get the money in, 
the sheriff of Gloucester being ordered to dis- 
train on David Fingwin’s rent till the debt 
was wholly paid; but this proving, it seems, 
unsatisfactory, the Exchequer issued a writ 
against Richard of Briwes in Ireland, and 
learned from the Treasurer there, the Bishop 
of Ferns, that the money had been paid to 
him already in Dublin. (Close Roll, 12 
Hen, III). | And with this my knowledge of 
Richard of Briwes comes to an end. 


L. GRIFFITH. 


(To be continued). 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ST. 
MARGARETS, WESTMINSTER. 
(See clxi. 452 and references there given). 
ADDENDA. 


NEAR this place lieth interred the body of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ayres, wife of Mr. W. 


Ayres, of this parish. Died... October, 
1699... Buried 1 Novr. Also there lieth 
the body of Mrs. Elizabeth . wife of 
Ss. M. W.—... (Large white Purbeck 
stone). 

J. B. Born... June, 1750. Died 21 
Novr., 1821. M.P. Died . Sept., 1832. 


M. C. B. Born 30 June, 1788. Died 20 Oct., 


1852, (East side of Church). 
The work of burying the gravestones 


recorded in vol. elxi. beneath the surface, in- 
scriptions downwards,was carried out between 


November, 1881, and February, 1882. (See 
Minutes of St. Margaret’s Vestry). During 
the operation, one hundred and_ thirteen 


gravestones with illegible inscriptions were 
found completely buried, and were after- 
wards re-buried where they had been found. 
In 1847, the Parish Clerk, William Enne 
Needham (see clix. 330) recorded one thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-seven stones, of 
which two hundred were illegible. Compar- 
ing this figure with Henry Poole’s list, of 
1881-1882, which is that printed in ‘ N. and 
Q.,’ it will be seen that some five hundred and 
eighty inscribed stones, including both legible 
and illegible, had disappeared at the latter 
date; and to this total must be added the 
number of memorials erected between 1847 and 
1853 when the churchyard was closed. There 
were gravestone snatchers as well as body 
snatchers. Moreover, in 1856, the church- 
yard was relaid and partly paved to improve 
the level, and probably then a number of 
stones were turned out. Crowds at corona- 
tions and other Abbey ceremonies would 
account for the smashing up of memorials in 
both churchyards, 

St. Margaret’s Churchyard had __ been 
grossly overcrowded, and used many times 
over. In 1626, at the parishioners’ petition, 
a new burial-ground was provided in the 
Broadway, and consecrated by the Dean of 
Westminster, The Broadway Chapel was 
built in this new graveyard ten years later. 
St. Margaret’s old churchyard was, however, 
still used, until by Order in Council dated 
8 Aug., 1853, burials in both churchyard and 
vaults were ordered to cease on 15 Aug. fol- 
lowing. | The same Order closed the burial- 
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ground in the Broadway on the same date. 
Needham was sexton also of the Broadway 
ground, and in 1846 he made a plan of the 
graves, and compiled a list of the names only, 
from the inscriptions on the gravestones. 

I conclude this note with Edwin Roffe’s 
description of St. Margaret’s churchyard as 
he found it in 1858 :— 


Of inscriptions walked out, the churchyard 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, presents many 
—alas far too many examples! But this is not 
to be wondered at, since that holy acre, em- 
bracing as it still does with its ancient love, 
the very walls of the venerable Abbey, degene- 
rated into a common highway for foot passen- 
gers, and the general rabble of the neighbour- 
hood... . For this disrespectful use of St. 
Margaret’s churchyard, there is no necessity— 


Coffin-plates nailed on wall at entrance of 
Westminster (1 
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| there the drunkard and the atheist have full 


passage—the wanton too may there laugh at her 
own impious remarks, and all three combine 
to hustle the living, or kick and shuffle away 
the poor remembrances of those that are dead. 
The ‘ Report from the Select Committee 
on St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster,’ 
dated 10 July, 1844, (House of Commons 
Paper No. 474), stated that: ‘‘ The large 
vault under the centre aisle holds about two 
hundred coffins . . . and is not more than 
half full.’’ Burials in this vault ceased in 
1853. A number of coffin-plates were nailed 
to the wali of the vault, but how these 
plates came to be detached from the coffins 
is not explained in the Church Clerk’s list 
of them, which is appended hereto :— 
the Great Vault in St. Margaret’s Church, 
iow built in). 


Name. Material, Date of Death. Age. 
Andrews, Mary Boe antves date vever cece Tin 29 March, 1817 78 
Arron. WAEl OF i: ses ves sos: se Brass 17 Dec., 1758 89 
Beresford, FORM: 2. cs vee see one Tin 14 March, 1760 67 
Butler, Lady Amelia ... ... ... «.. Silvered Iron 30 March, 1760 100 

Calland, Augustus Brass 15 Dec., 1811 38 
Condill, Charlotte ... Copper 21 May, 1759 25 
Crace, ‘Lettethen Copper 13 Jan., 1816 62 
De Le Warr, Earl... .. Copper 22 Nov., 1777 49 
Douglas, James George Brass 31 March. 1768 57 
Douglas, John Leigh Brass 13 Noy., 1810 No age, 
Dyer, Eleanor ... Brass 20 July, 1821 No age. 
Galwey, Stephen Payne Brass 2 April, 1812 63 
Goff, William é Brass 5 March, 1773 i! 
Hiscox, “ te Gilt Tin 10 May, 1772 59 
Hodgson, Caroline Gilt Lead 1 Feb., 1821 26 
Jordan, Joseph Be % Brass 15 Aug., — 65 
Langford, William Wass Brass 25 April, a 15 
Monat, i... Copper —— 178 No age. 
Noades, William Brass 9 June, 1814 4 
Parker, Peter .. Be eters ines tea Copper 22 Dec., 1811 89 
Parsons, E lizabeth ee, Mees 1 es Brass 8 Nov., 1775 88 
Reid, John : : Brass 6 Feb., 1807 86 
Riggs, E lizabeth | Brass 15 Feb., 1818 63 
Riggs, William Brass 23 Nov., 1814 63 
Saunders, Jane Brass 26 July, 1780 27 
Saunders, Richard, M.D. Brass 24 July, 1785 65 
Stables, Keene Zachery Brass 7 Nov., 1820 79 
Strutt, Ann eas Brass 11 March, 1803 68 
West, John Brass 16 March, 1766 75 
West, Mary Be Brass 27 Oct., 1784 50 
Willett, Elizabeth St. Ledger awe Brass 3 Dec., 1779 32 
Young, Lieut.-Col. Brook Harry ... Zine 21 Sept., 1813. 32 


G. W. Wricat. 


(jOoTSWOLD PROVERBS AND PHRASES 

—More than sixty years ago the chief 
crony of my boyhood in Gloucestershire was 
the village carpenter, a quaint character 


who had been goldmining in Australia, and 
was full of wise saws. 

My efforts at 
crooked , 


carpentering were often 
and were thus criticised:— ‘‘ It’s 





all on one side like the Bridgenorth Elec- 
tion.”” Has anybody else heard that saying, 
and how did it originate ? 

Anything novel or complicated he would 
describe either as a ‘‘ menagerie ’’ or as an 
““oondament,’’ for example a_ bicycle— 
which was then a novelty—he referred to as 
‘a rum sort of menagerie,’’ and when the 
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new vicar appeared in a cassock he called 
it an ‘‘ oondament.” At the time I trans- 
lated the latter word as ‘“‘ underment,’’ mean- 
ing possibly undergarment, but have come 
the conclusion that ‘‘ oondament’”’ is prob- 
ably a Cotswold variant of ‘‘ wonderment.” 
CxLaRANCE F, LEIGHTON. 


A GENEALOGIST’S PLAINT.—Every 

ardent genealogist is familiar with the 
indifference of members of his family, but 
I do not think I have ever heard his distress 
expressed better than in ‘ A Partial Account 
of the descendants of Walter Briggs of West- 
chester, N.Y.’ which was compiled by 
Samuel Briggs and printed privately in 
Cleveland, Ohio in 1878. His burden is set 
forth in this pointed introduction printed 
in capitals :— 

The compiler of this volume does not vaunt 
himself greatly upon the suecess which has 
crowned his efforts in the labour which he 
undertook some years since; but he deems it 





Readers’ Queries. 


THE QUIVERFUL AS DEVICE.—I have 
a deed signed by a relative, Mary Holden, 
in 1688, and sealed with the device of a quiver 





| full of arrows. I have always understood that 
| such a device signifies a large family of 


children, and as my relative was a spinster, 


| its use seems singularly inappropriate, Her 


| such books ? 


proper at this time to say that the incomplete- | 


ness of the work is due to no lack of diligence 
on his part, but simply to the indolence of 
others who could have furnished information 
but did not, of which fact those negligent can 


readily assure themselves by examining their | 


portfolio for unanswered letters. 
Many of us could pen prefaces similar to 
this. J. M. Buttocu. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF 
STEFAN ZWEIG.—The popular Ger- 
man writer Stefan Zweig was on Nov. 28, 
1931, fifty years old. The publishing house 
Insel-verlag at Leipzig took this 


| Berks, 


mother’s name was Parker. Did any family 
of Parker have a quiver as a crest? 


Witrrep H. Ho.rpen. 


HE INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBI- 
TORUM.—Can any one tell me where 
to find a list of books which, once placed on 
this Index, have since been removed ? Or 
failing that, can any one mention titles of 
Is there any considerable num- 
ber of books which, after being placed on the 
Index Ezxpurgatorius have, after being 
amended, been restored to circulation ? 


R. H. J. 


OLEBERRY, COLUBERRY, CELLI- 
BERRY.—What is the origin of this 
curious female name occurring apparently 
first in the Lovelace family of Hurley, Co. 
and continued in the families of 
Mayne of Dinton, Co. Bucks, and Beke of 
Whiteknights, Co, Berks? Is it for ‘‘ Cele- 


|berrima’’ meaning “the most renowned’’? 


occasion | 


to publish a ‘Bibliographie der Werke von | 


Stefan Zweig ’ (48 p., 500 copies only). The 
book contains also a bibliography of Stefan 
Zweig’s works in foreign translations. The 
English section of this bibliography regis- 
ters twenty-six items. The first book of 
Zweig published in an English translation 
was his essay on Paul Verlaine, translated 
by O. J. Theis (Boston, 1913). Zweig’s most 
faithful English translators are Eden and 
Cedar Paul, who translated eight of his 
books. ,The most curious item in the Eng- 
lish section is an anonymous translation of 
the story ‘ Brennendes Geheimnis’—‘ The 
Burning Secret ’’ (New York, 1919); here the 


translator was so busy as to translate the 
author’s name too, so that the title-page 
states: ‘‘ By Stephen Branch.’’ A reprint 


of this translation, published in 1921 in Lon- 
don (Allen and Unwin, Ltd.), bears the 
author’s true name. 

Otto F. BaBier. 


Wasry STERRY. 
British Consulate, Alexandria. 


HE THISTLE MAGAZINE.—I have the 
first number of this magazine dated 


| May, 1847, and printed by George Brook- 


| have perished.”’ 


| Findhorn, 
| called Ballachrochan. 
| and what is the meaning of Ballachrochan? 


man, Glasgow. It has a yellow cover and 
thirty quarto pages. For hhow long did the 
Thistle appear? The first paragraph 
enumerates nine predecessors which ‘all 
These are the Clydesdale 
Register; the Student; the Ant; the 
Athenaeum; the Day; the Monthly; the 
Observer; the Brougham; the Paul Pry. 


A. R. 


ALLACHROCHAN.—In the Countryman 
for October, 1930, there is a reference 

to ‘‘ the man who killed the last wolf ’’ and 
to his ruined farm on the banks of the river 
situated in a part of the glen 
What is the story 


A. R. 
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IVINGSTONE AND 
MEMORIA.’—In reference to the hymn 
Jesu dulcis memoria, Dr. Edward J. Martin, 
in his recent book ‘Twenty-one Medieval 
Latin Poems’ (p. 38), says, ‘‘ It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why Livingstone marched 


through the African forest murmuring its | 


yerses.”’ I should be grateful for any refer- 
ences to David Livingstone’s Diary or Life to 
support this. 

R. Vavx. 


THE ‘REVISED LATIN PRIMER’ AND | 
CICERO. — In Dr. Kennedy’s ‘ Revised | 


Latin Primer’ (edn. 1914), p. 181, there is 


quoted, as an example of the restrictive use | 
of ut in consecutive clauses, this passage from | 


Cicero: Litterarum ita studiosus erat ut 
poetas omnino neglegeret. 
has hitherto failed to acquaint me with the 


name of the man thus characterised (Cato ?) 


and the context in which it occurs. I appeal 
in the last resort to ‘N. and Q.’ 
R. Vaux. 
ULL AND BELLINGER, SOUTH 


CAROLINA. — Is anything known of 
the ancestry or descendants of the Hon. 
William Bull, Lieut.-Governor of South 
Carolina. He had a son Burnaby Bull, 
whose daughter, Maria Lucia, married 


“landgrave Edmund Bellinger’’ of Charles- | 


ton, South Carolina. Their daughter, Maria 
Lucia, was married in 1766, having been 
born about 1745. 


I should be glad of any references to 


families of Bull or Bellinger to whom these | 


persons might have been related. 
P. D. M. 


ARRY, OF DORMSTOWN, CO. MEATH. 
—Joshua, 5th Viscount Allen, is stated 

to have married in 1781, Frances, eldest 
daughter of Gaynor Barry, of Dormstown, 
Co. Meath. Wanted the arms of this family. 


P. D:. M. 


(;YCLING RACE CUPS.—According to the 
_ Lincolnshire Echo of 30 Nov., 1931, Mr. 
W. S. Liddall, M.P. for Lincoln, possesses 
the first cup ever competed for in a cycle 
race, in 1869, at Ruskington, Lincs. Cycling 
for 1 Jan., 1932, corrects this, adding that 
a cup was won at the Welsh Harp, Hendon, 
on Whit-Monday, 1868. Is the latter the 
first cup competed for, and is the former 
the oldest in existence ? 
A. L. Cox. 


Metheringham, Lincs. 


‘ JESU DULCIS | NDERSON 


Extensive enquiry | 


FAMILY OF CANDA- 
| ;CRAIG.—I should be glad if any of your 
| readers could add to the following brief pedi- 
| gree of the Anderson family of Candacraig, 
in the parish of Strathdon, Aberdeenshire. 
This family claims descent from the Celtic 
Earls of Ross. 

I. John Anderson, of Candacraig, Cap- 
tain in the 28th Regiment. He sold the Can- 
| dacraig estate. He married, 1813, Catherine 

Gordon, illegitimate dau. of Alexander, 4th 
| Duke of Gordon. Issue? 

II. Arthur Anderson, laird of Deebank, 
Deeside, and of Charlton, Co. Forfar. He 
married Margaret (1782-1821), dau. of Dr. 
George Skene, M.D., by his wife Margaret, 
dau. of Charles Gordon of Abergeldie, and 
| had issue, 

i. Michie Forbes Anderson, Asst.-Surgeon, 
1831; Surgeon, 29 Jan., 1848, Madras Est. 
Retired 15 March, 1853. He married 30 
| July, 1840, Margaret, fifth dau. of Alexander 
| Forbes (b, 1788), by his wife Janet, dau. of 
| Sir William Forbes, 5th Baronet, of Craig- 
ievar, and had issue, 

John Taylor Anderson, born before 1843. 

a. Mary Anne Anderson, married, 1842, 
Robt. W. Fraser, M.D., Staff Surgeon, Army 
Medical Dept., and 3rd son of Commander 
Francis Fraser, R.N., of Findrack, Issue? 

Capt. John Anderson, of Candacraig, had, 
[ understand, other brothers, one of whom got 
the gold medal during the Peninsular War, 
as he was the first man over the wall at the 
taking of Badajos. 

JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.(SCOT. ). 

Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 
*“(VANDYMAN.’’—During police-court pro- 

ceedings recently the prosecuting solicitor 





made the observation :—‘‘ If a man attempts 
to be a ‘candyman’ and carries out an 
amateur eviction what is to be said for 


him?’’ The man in question had put into 
the street part of his household furniture. 
How did the itinerant vendor of sweets-- 
the candyman—become associated with the 
process of eviction? One explanation goes 
back to a great Durham colliery strike, in 
1863, when the employers obtained ejection 
orders against their workmen. Men of 
various occupations were employed in carry- 
ing out the evictions, and amongst them was 
a ‘“‘candyman.’’ On being recognized he was 
chaffed about his calling by the miners whom 
he had helped to evict, and before long 
““candyman’”’ was used as a term of re- 
proach for all those engaged in the evictions, 
But this sense of the word is older than 
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« 


1863, for it appears during the great 
stick ’’ or ‘‘strike’’ of 1844, and so was 
already established when the strike of 1863 
came along. 

Does ‘‘ candyman,’ 


’ 


meaning “ bailiff ’’ or 


‘* process-server,’? occur anywhere else than 
in the Northumberland and Durham coal- 
field ? 

H. Askew. 


N ANVIL AS MEMORIAL. — The Nor- 
folk village of Grimston has in_ its 
churchyard a memorial which is, probably, 


unique. This is an iron anvil which marks 
the grave of the village blacksmith. There 
may be other instances of the kind. If so 


it would be interesting to have them. 
H. Askew. 


ROBERT MARKES OF STANGARD’S 
REGIMENT. — In the Calendar of 
State Papers Domestic 7 Car. II, 1667, p. 
179—June 13—is an entry concerning the 
lieutenants of Lieut.-Col. Henry Stangard’s 
regiment of foot, wherein inter alios is 
mentioned ‘‘ Rob. Markes.”’ Can any of 
your readers give any information about 
this regiment and about Lieutenant Robert 
Markes and his forbears ? 
ARTHUR W. Marks. 

New Zealand. 


(CHRISTIAN NAME SCROOP.—I find the 
Christian name of Scroop in old regis- 
ters tempore mid-seventeenth century, e.g., 
Sir Scroop How. Has it any modern equiva- 
lent ? 
J. P. Bacon PHILiips. 


RUMENTY.—This is, I believe, a York- 
shire dish; but I should be glad to 
learn what are the ingredients thereof. 


J. P. Bacon PHIL Ps. 


ANOR RENTS. — When were heriots 
and the customs of a manor exchanged 
for money payment? 
ENQUIRER. 


ERMAN TRANSLATION OF POE’S 
“RAVEN ’ WANTED. — Somewhere, 
I have seen a mention of a German transla- 
tion of Poe’s poem ‘ The Raven,’ made _ by 
Karl Theodor Eben and_ published in 
Philadelphia in 1864. In what publication | 
did this translation appear? I would need | 
exact bibliographical indications and eventu- | 
ally the whole text of this translation. 


Otto F. Basrer. | 


|name is so often mis-spelt. 





7 Replies. 


LONDON BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 1700—1750. 
(clxi. passim). 


Davis, T. (clxi. 115) Of Whitechapel. 
He was still in business in 1703, when he 
published ‘ Gesta Romanorum, newly trans- 
lated’ (‘‘ R. Janeway for T. Davis’’). 

Lawrence, M. A publisher who seems to 
have been overlooked is M. Lawrence. The 
only book I have heard of as issued by him 
is one of the scarcest known—the first edition 
of Isaac Watts’s ‘ Divine Songs’; “‘ printed 
for M. Lawrence at the Angel in the Poultry, 
1715.’’ The only known copy is in _ the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection. Mr. James 
Ward of Nottingham printed some ‘‘ Notes ” 
on it (with a facsimile of the title-page) for 
private circulation in 1902. 

MARSHALL, WILLIAM; MARSHALL JOSEPH 
(William’s son); and MarsHati, JoHN (clxi. 
204, 348). Joseph was still at the Bible in 
Newgate Street in 1727 (‘‘ Spiritual Songs 
for Children. By Mr. Wright. Printed 
for, and sold by Joseph Marshal ’’ [sic]). 

Are the Marshalls above in any way con- 
nected with John Marshall of about sixty 
years later? He was—at any rate at first— 
an extensive dealer in  chapbooks, but 
branched out into more respectable lines. He 
was at 4, Aldermary Churchyard (in the 
chapbook centre, that is) as early as 1788, and 
as late as 1799, when he had also another 
establishment at 17, Queen Street, Cheap- 
side; and in 1800 he was at 140, Fleet Street. 
These dates are from published books. 

NEWBERY, JOHN (clxi. 206, 350). He was 
in business in Devereux Court, Strand, from 
1744 to 1745, and did not move to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard till 1745. See Charles Welsh’s 
‘ Bookseller of the Last [i.e., eighteenth] 
Century.’ A Newbery medal is now awarded 
in America annually for the best children’s 
book of the year. I do not know why his 
It is wrongly 
given at clxi, 206, and a little handbook to 
Dr, Rosenbach’s collection of old children’s 
books spells it ‘‘ Newberry.” Newbery is a 
well-known Berkshire name. 


F. J. Harvey Darron. 


Appended are a few details which may 
serve to supplement Dr. Woon’s Notes and 
Mr. Ambrose Heat’s valuable additions and 
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corrections. 

Comyns, —. The name of E. Comyns, 
Royal Exchange, occurs in a list of booksel- 
lers on the title-page of Aulay Macaulay’s 
‘Polygraphy,’ published 30 Nov., 1747. 

Gricc, G. He is possibly identical with 
the ‘‘Mr. Gregg, Bookseller, next to North- 
umberland House, at Charing-Cross,’’ whose 
name occurs on a sheet called ‘ The Pretty 
Art of Writing Short-Hand,’ inserted in 
‘The New Almanack,’ n.d. (Brit. Mus.). 

Hert, R. 
ship with J. Clark in the Poultry in April, 
1729.. ‘The Art of Short-Writing,’ a sheet 
printed for them, was advertised in the 
Monthly Chronicle, vol. ii, p. 91. 

Hinpe, Luke. This name should be in- 
cluded. 
Sowle Raylton in 1745 at the Bible in George 
Yard, Lombard Street, and his imprint is 
found at the same address as late as 1761. 
He appears to hhave been succeeded in busi- 
ness by Mary Hinde. 


| by John Bringhurst. 


This bookseller was in partner- | 


He was in partnership with Thomas | 


Raytton, Thomas. According to the 
writer of ‘ Antiquarian Researches among 
the Early Printers and Publishers of | 


Friends’ Books,’ 1844, he carried on _ the 
business of Tacy Sowle (q.v.) after his mar- 
riage to her in 1706. 


After the marriage took place the book- 
selling part of the establishment was carried on 
in the name of J. Sowle, probably Jane, Tacy’s 
mother. . . . All the Friends’ 
examined, published in London, in 1708 and 
for some years afterward, bear this imprint: 
“J. Sowle, in White-Hart-Court, in Gracious- 
Street.””. Although this was inserted in the 
title-page of the works, yet the business ap- 
pears to have been carried on by Thomas 
Raylton. . In 1712 the books are published 
by “the Assigns of J. Sowle.” In 1715, beside 
the establishment in White-Hart-Court, the 
“assigns of J. Sowle ”’ had taken the old stand 
“at the Bible in George-Yard Lombard Street.” 
He died 6th of the 10th month, 1723, in the 
‘3rd year of his age. 

Sowte, Tacy. The writer of ‘Antiquarian 
Researches among the Early Printers and 
Publishers of Friends’ Books’ states that 
she took over the business of her father, 
Andrew Sowle, on his retirement about 1691, 
and issued books from his residence at the 
Crooked Billet, in Holloway Lane, in 1692, 
1693 and 1694. 


In 1694 she opened a bookstore in White-Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street, and continued to 
offer her books for sale at both places. 
the store at Holloway-lane is dropped, and she 
then offers her books in White-Hart Court, and 
at the Bible in Leaden-Hall Street, near the 
Market, probably the shop previously occupied 


books I have | 





| 


In 1697 | 


She continued the prin- 
cipal publisher of Friends’ books for many 
years. It appears that Tacy kept house, and 
that her widowed mother dwelt with her. 

(Cf. clix. 32, 68). 

Try, T. This bookseller was in business 
near Gray’s Inn Gate, Holborn, in 1745, as 
shown by the title-page of Jonah Thomp- 
son’s ‘Joshua’s Resolution,’ published in 
that year. 

W. J. Cariton. 

Geneva. 


Graves, J. “A fuller address can be sup- 
plied for this bookseller from an imprint of 
1720 which I possess: near White’s Choco- 
late-House in St. James’s Street. 

BroTHERTON, JoHN. I have an imprint 
which shows that he was in partnership with 
W. Meadows at the Black Bull in Cornhill 
in 1720—two years earlier than the imprint 
cited at clxi. 98. 

Henry Bateson. 


HE MUSEUM (clxi. 208, 251, 340, 355).— 
Dodsley’s Museum was chiefly a literary 
magazine, containing only poetry, essays 
(serious and facetious), book reviews and his- 
torical memoirs. Akenside contracted (Jan. 
20, 1746), to furnish the book reviews and 
one essay a week (Gentleman's Magazine, 
1873, p. 158). Four essays are known as his: 
“On Correctness ’; ‘Table of Modern Fame’ ; 
‘Balance of Poets’; ‘Letter from a Swiss 
Gentleman on English Liberty.’ (See Dyce 
ed. xxxiv. 1894). Fielding seems to have 
written four of the ‘‘ Historical Memoirs ”’ 
(London Mercury, June, 1931, Correspond- 
ence), and John Campbell wrote the re- 
mainder, which were later reprinted with 
some changes as ‘The Present State of 
Europe.’ 

In addition to the contributions by Joseph 
Warton and William Collins there were 
many others by well-known authors. Besides 
the poem already identified as his, ‘ Epistle 
from a Swiss Officer to his Friend at Rome,’ 
Joseph Spence contributed the following: 
‘Florio: A Moral History ’; ‘The Picture of 
Human Life’; ‘Letter to a very Good- 
Natur’d Lady married to a very Ill-Natur’d 


Man’; ‘Letter to Sir Charles Easy in 
Town’; ‘Two Little Black Spaniels’; 
‘Minos: A Fable’; ‘The Cat and Her 


Young One’; ‘ A True and Exact Narrative 
of Several Events that Happened in a War 
between two nations of Emmets’; ‘ An Ac- 
count of the Revolution in an Emmet’s Nest.’ 

Four poems are by Thomas Warton the 
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elder: ‘On a Beauty with Ill Qualities’ ; 
‘On a Cave’; ‘An Offering to Pan’; and 
‘To Daphnis Sleeping.’ 
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| 


James, Lord Her- | 


vey, was also a contributor with ‘ Flora to | 
’ | testant cheesemonger) was one of those ex- 
|empted by name from the benefit of James 


Pompey’; ‘Arisbe to Marius Junior’; 
‘Paris to Oenone’ and ‘Roxana to Philo- 
cles.’ In the Library of Congress (Washing- 
ton) copy of the Museum which formerly 


belonged to ‘‘ J. Goddard (? a connection of | 
the Elizabeth Goddard to whom William Col- | 


lins addressed his ‘Ode to a Lady on the 
Death of Colonel Ross’) ‘ A Character’ is 
annotated in a contemporary hand: “ T. 
{or J.] Hervey on Ant—y H—nley writ at 
Bath.’’ The ‘Imitation of Ode XI. Book I.’ 
of Horace is also annotated ‘‘ Ha—y, 
Her—y’s.”’ 
poems and eighteen essays in the 
volumes of the periodical. ‘ Verses on a Bull- 
finch’ is by David Garrick. Christopher 
Smart has the following, in addition to the 
last two stanzas of this ‘ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 


QIDELIGHTS ON MACAULAY AND 

THE RYE HOUSE PLOT (clxi. 417; 
clxii. 16).—I omitted to point out in my 
last article that William Gaunt (the Pro- 


II’s general pardon of 10 March, 1686. Noth- 
ing further seems to be known about him 
after this date—after his flight from Eng- 
land. His wife, Elizabeth, carried on busi- 
ness as a tallow-chandler at Wapping, in 
order to continue to help conspirators to 
escape. Tallow was much used in caulking 
ships. With regard to the facts about her 


|execution, a deliberate attempt to mislead 


John Gilbert Cooper had three | 
three | 


Day’: ‘ Hymn to the Supreme Being’ ; ‘ The | 


Silent Fair’; ‘The Talkative Fair.’ Ste- 


hen Duck wrote the ‘ Two Beavers’; Wil- | 
iam Thompson ‘ The Milk-Maid, A Song.’ | 
‘To a Lady, with a Present of Shells and | 


Stones Design’d for a Grotto’; ‘Toa Lady, 
in Answer to a Letter wrote in a very Fine 
Hand’; and ‘ Je ne scay quoi ’ 
Jenyns; ‘The Benedicite Paraphras’d’ by 
James Merrick. 


are by Soame | 


For other contributors see ‘ Dodsley’s Col- | 


lection of Poems,’ by William Courtney, in 
which he identifies work by Thomas Warton, 
the younger, Edward Rolle, Christopher Pitt, 
Nicholas Herbert, 
Vansittart, Aston Hervey, Edward Beding- 
field, and Gloucester Ridley. Besides the 
poem credited to the last mentioned, — 
‘Psyche, or the Great Metamorphoses ’ 
{which was reprinted in the ‘ Collection ’)— 
Ridley may also have written the ‘ Pin and 
Needle’ translation, since he writes to 
Joseph Spence under date of Feb. 20, 1746, 
as follows :— 

Dear Jo! I herewith send you a letter I have 
just received from Mr. Wooddeson with some 
Corrections, which I hope will come time 
enough for Mr. Dodsley before the Pin 
Needle be printed off. You will be so good as 
to fix upon which is best. 

William Whitehead wrote the ‘ Shield of 
fEneas,’ and John Acklom and the Rev. Mr. 
Carthy, of Ardmagh, are both credited in 
the pages of the periodical, with poems. 

Marion H. ADDINGTON. 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


| text 
'leian MSS. 
| states : 
William Lowth, Robert | 


| Stephen and other authorities agree 


his readers by Burnet should also have been 
pointed out. 

Burnet states that ‘‘ she was condemned 
and burnt as the Law directs in the case of 
women convict of treason.’’ He then goes 
on to quote Tutchin’s ‘‘ Speech’? by Mrs. 
Gaunt and adds: ‘‘ Pen, the Quaker, told 
me he saw her die. She laid the straw about 


her for burning her speedily and behaved 


herself in such a manner that all the spec- 
tators melted in tears.”’ 

Penn was certainly not a friend of 
Burnet’s, and the details about the straw, if 
they mean anything, mean that a_ living 
woman was burnt to death. The reverse is 
the case. Miss H. C. Foxcroft, published 
her ‘‘ Supplement ’’ to SBurnet’s so-called 
‘* History ’’ in 1902 comparing the printed 
with the originals among the Har- 
and on p. 169 of her book 
‘For ‘as the Law directs,’ read 
‘but she was first strangled.’’’ In other 
words, Burnet deliberately struck out this 
last sentence, because it conflicted with his 
later statements about Penn and the straw! 

I fear that many women were burnt at 
Tyburn for years to come, for there were 
many crimes for which women were burnt— 
““ petty treason,’ or murder of a husband, 
being one of them—and, if anything, the 
penalties inflicted in the eighteenth century 
were more, rather than less, severe. But 
that 


| they were first strangled, and the difficulty 


and | 


has been to find a general statement on the 


subject. Burnet now provides it, against 
his will. 
J. G. Mupprman. 
ENRY BRIDGEMAN, BISHOP OF 


SODOR AND MAN (clxii. 9).—It is 


|apparently not known who Henry Bridge- 





man’s second wife was. Canon George T. O. 
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; ] 
Bridgeman in his ‘History of the Church | In Miss M. Hope Dopn’s reply occurs an 


and Manor of Wigan’ (Chetham Society 
N.S. xvi.) devotes a lot of space to Bishop 
John Bridgeman, Rector 


founder of his family and the father of 


Henry ; and as he had access to all the family | 
papers one must assume the information was | 
not available, since lhe merely states on p. 423 | 
(footnote): ‘‘ Bishop Henry Bridgeman’s | 
second wife, whom he married late in life, | 


was named Margaret.” 

By her he had another daughter named 
Henrietta. Bishop Henry Bridgeman died 15th 
May 1682. . . . His last wife survived him 


and was remarried on the 4th February 1687 | 


to Mr. John Allen. Margaret, the wife of Mr. 
John Allen, a member of the Custom House, 
was buried 18th July, 1700. 


| 
Henrietta Bridgeman, [the daughter of this | 


second marriage]... married the Rev. Samue 
Aldersey, curate of Hardgrave in Cheshire, and 


afterwards Rector of Wigan, second son and | j 
| lished in the Transactions of the East Herts 
| Archaeological Society (vol. iii, pp. 61-70). 


final heir of Thomas Aldersey, of Aldersey and 
Spurstow, in the county of Chester, by whom 
she had several children. They were married 
at Llanyblodwell on the 8th October 1712... . 


Mrs. Henrietta Aldersey was fifty-five in | 
1734 so that she was born only about three | 
years before her father’s death. No doubt | pi : 
Mr, Hupteston has access to the volume of | Magazine, vol. iv, 1902. 
where .he | 


the Chetham Society indicated, 
will find further details relating to Bishop 
Henry Bridgeman. 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


HE NAME SHYLOCK (clxi. 408, 467).—I 
have recently published a ‘ History of 
the Jews in Venice’ (Philadelphia, 
based upon a thorough inspection of manu- 
script material in Italy, as well as in this 
country. On the basis of this, it is possible 
for me to contribute two fresh points, albeit 


negative, to the discussion of the antecedents | 


of Shylock :— 
(i) No name approximating to this, how- 


ever vaguely, is to be found in the official | 
records of the Jewish community at Venice | 


at any time. 
(ii) In accordance with the 

background, Shylock cannot have 

Levantine. 


been a 


profession of money-lending. 
German Jews (Nazione Tedesca) were, on the 


other hand, entirely restricted to this cal- | 


ling. It is to this category accordingly that 
Shylock must have belonged, had he really 
existed. 

Cecit Rorn. 


1930), | 


historical | 


Jews of that class (Nazione | 
Levantina) were expressly excluded from the | 
The so-called | 


| error needing correction. The initials ‘‘T. P.’’ 
| stand for Thomas Pavier, variously spelt as 
of Wigan, the | 
| ** Purfoot’’). 


Pavior, or Pavyer (but never ‘‘ Pairer” or 
He was not a printer, but 
a seller of books. Originally a draper, he 
began publishing in 1600, and continued do- 
ing so until his death in 1625, probably from 
the plague. For his connection with Shakes- 
peare, see my ‘ Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 
p. 243. 

‘** Malin ’’ seems to be a pen-slip for Ed- 
mond Malone, of the eighteenth century. 

The ballad of ‘Caleb Shillocke’ might 
easily have been current for some years ere 
it saw print in 1607. 

Wo. JAGGarD. 


HE SHONKS EPITAPH, BRENT PEL- 
HAM (clxii. 8).—An account of Piers 
Shonks, by the late W. B. Gerish, was pub- 


If your correspondent will send me his ad- 
dress, I shall be happy to send him a copy. 
Another article on the subject, by the same 
author, appeared in the Home Counties 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, S.W.7. 


| I find in Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days’ under 

the heading ‘ Sepulchral Vagaries’ a short 
account of the epitaph and tomb in Brent 
Pelham Church. Piers Shonks was Lord of 
the Manor, and by killing a certain serpent 
he so enraged the spiritual dragon that he 
| declared he would have the body of Shonks 
whether he was buried within or without the 
church, To avoid this calamity Shonks 
| ordered his body to be placed in the wall— 
neither inside nor outside the church. 
| The English translation of the epitaph is 
given as follows :— 


Nothing of Cadmus nor St. George, those 
names 

Of great renown, survives them but their 
fames ; 


Time was so sharp set as to make no bones 
Of theirs, nor of their monumental stones. 
But Shonkes one serpent kills t’other defies 
And in this wall as in a fortress lies. 


ALIcE Earte. 


The English version is given by H. W. 
| Tompkins on p. 308 of his ‘ Highways and 
| Byways in Hertfordshire,’ with some account 
| of the legend. 

| W. E. B. 
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REENSTED, ESSEX, AND THE LOSS 
OF THE CHALLENGER (celxi. 408).— 
The third Challenger—28, 6th rate, 105ft. 
1ldin. keel; 33ft. O%in. beam; (603)T.—was 
designed and built by Captain Hayes, R.N. 
at Portsmouth in 1826. 

Captain C. H. Fremantle commissioned 
this vessel in November, 1828, for the Cape 
Station and was despatched to annex West- 
ern Australia, i.e., ‘‘ to take formal’ posses- 
sion of the West Coast of New Holland.’’ He 
was ordered to remain in Cockburn Sound or 
other anchorage until further orders reached 
him. 

He landed at Swan River, 2 May, 1829, 
took formal possession “‘ of the whole of the 
West Coast of New Holland in the name of 
His Britannic Majesty, and the Union Jack 
was hoisted on the South head of the river.’’ 
He then explored the river. In January, 
1832, we find him still in command, but 
attached to the East Indies Station. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart., 
Commander-in-Chief of the South American 
Station, was not permitted to employ his 
second son Captain Michael Seymour (2) as 
his Flag Captain, but the command of the 
Challenger was obtained for him to date 
14 June, 1833. After a brief stay at Rio, 
where Seymour’s father died July, 1834, the 
Challenger visited the Peruvian coast. 

On receipt of the news of his father’s death 
the vessel again returned to Rio. 

‘Later, in May 1835, on his way back to 
the Pacific, the Challenger, by some abnormal 
and unforeseen reversal of the current,’’ was 
wrecked on the coast of Chili near Puerto 
Lebu, Lat. 379 37’ S., Long. 73° 41! W. (ap- 
proximate). The crew were landed and suf- 
fered considerably, and after seven weeks 
were taken off by the Blonde. 

Captain Michael Seymour was with his 
officers and crew exonerated from all blame, 


and, in fact, congratulated at the Court 
Martial. 
It is possible that the Challenger sailed 


‘East about,’’ calling at New Zealand on 
her voyage from Rio to the place of her 
wreck. However, I have not been able to 
verify this yet. (See ‘ The Seymour Family,’ 
by A, Audrey Locke. (Constable, London, 
1911), wherein, on p. 333, it is stated the 


‘ Diary of the wreck of the Challenger’ was | 


written by one of the officers). 
Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 
ORD BRAMPTON’S ‘REMINI- 
SCENCES’: PADWICK (clxi. 459).— 
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For an account of Mr. Henry Padwick, see 
‘William Day’s ; Reminiscences of the Turf,’ 
chap. i, 
Padwick was the son of a butcher and born 
at Horsham. He was well educated, brought 
up to the law, and became D.L. and J.P. for 
Sussex, and looked extremely well in cocked 
hat and feathers when in attendance on 
Prince Albert at the opening of the Great 
Exhibition, 1851. He was the largest money- 
lender of his time, and knew everyone that 
was worth money, or had it to lend, or 
wanted to borrow it. He amassed a large 
fortune, and owned a racing stud, his colours 
black jacket and orange cap, his nom-de- 
querre Howard. He sold Kangaroo to the 
Marquis of Hastings for £11, 000. the highest 
price paid for a three-year-old up to then 
the horse never won a £50 race after. Day 
writes that he had dealings with Padwick 
both as borrower and lender. His charge to 
strangers was 50% rising sometimes higher; 
to his friends he would charge the not unrea- 
sonable rate of 20%. He was willing to pay 
10% for the use of needful funds himself. 
Though short in stature he was of handsome 
appearance and a ‘‘ finished gentleman ”’; 
moving in all grades of society he never 
seemed out of place. This astute and clever 
man of the world died at his town house, Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square, in the autumn of 
1880. 
WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


‘te ‘VKMAIL (recte COCKMOIL?  (celxi. 
459).—In the reign of James I, William 
Prowse, of Hopcott, ‘‘gentleman,’’ com- 
plained to his Majesty that while coming 
from church at Minehead, on the 6 March, 
in the forty-fifth year of the reign of our late 
sovereign lady Queen Elizabeth, he was set 
upon, 
by divers riotous and disordered persons who 
disdaintully drew me a quarter of a_ mile 
through the streets of the town of Minehead 
unto the common prison of the said town being 
called the Cockmoyle, ete. 

There was also a Cockmoyle at Bridgwater 
in 1686—it was then an alehouse ‘‘ within 
which the Common prison of the Burrough 
was kept.”’ In his ‘Glossary of Words used 
in the Crewkerne and Axminster District,’ the 
late Mr. G. P. R. Pulman wrote as follows: 

Cockmoile or Cockenwhile is the name of the 
buildings at Lyme Regis in which are included 
the Guildhall and the old borough gaol. 
never heard the word anywhere else and have, 
therefore, been surprised to see it defined in 
some glossaries as ‘a jail.” Lyme people say 
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that it is a corruption of “ in-cog-awhile ”’— 
applied to their gaol by some wag at its first 
erection. Mr. Roberts, author of the ‘‘ History 
of Lyme,” 
word may have some reference to “ cock-throw- 
ing and labour ” which seems far-fetched. In 
an “ addenda,” : 


“ec 


he asks if it may not be ‘a 
corruption of coquinaille, a pack of thieves.” 
It may, certainly. But it is not likely that 
Lyme people would fetch from France an en- 
tirely new name for a local building having a 
general name so familiar to English tongues 
as it is—(since there seems a determination to 
go France-ward) that the wag aforesaid should 
have perpetrated a joke transmitted to more 
“learned ” times. 


Although I have given a fair amount of | 
| tegan accepts Hengist as an historical char- 


time to the study of local history, I have 


never met with the name other than in con- | 


nection with Minehead, Bridgwater and 
Lyme Regis. 
“Cock-and-Mwile—a jail. West.’ 

W. G. Wittts Watson. 


Pinhoe. 


This should be Cockmoil. It has a small 
secluded square adjoining it, once known as 
Cockmoil Square, a spot marked out for a 
cock-fight in former days. Its derivation 
(always elusive) has been referred to this. 
But Mr. Harptne’s has much _ point, 
especially with the correct spelling. 

C. WANKLYN. 

\APTAIN ALEXANDER DRURY 

(rectius DURY) (clxi. 404; clxii. 8). — 
For ‘‘ Drury ’’ read ‘“‘ Dury.’’ The inscrip- 
tion, or the transcription of it, is wrong. 

2nd Captain Alexander Dury, of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, was admitted as a 
Gentleman Cadet at the Royal 
Academy, Woolwich, on 20 Jan., 1801. 

The dates of his commissions in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery are:— 2nd Lieutenant, 
15 March, 1803; 1st Lieutenant, 12 Sept., 
1803; 2nd Captain, 23 March, 1809. 
He died at Hadley, near Barnet, on 27 Feb., 
1825. 

J. H. Lestie, 


T. BLAIZE (12 S. x. 65; elxii. 14). — An 
illustration of a portion of the proces- 
sion mentioned in the last reference will be 
found in Journal of the Society for Army 
Historical Research, vol. viii, p. 210. 
J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Col. 
Editor of Journal 


HE FLEETWOOD CABINET (9 S. iii. 
347).—Miss Frances Margaret Andrews. 
of Dublin, who died on 16 April, 1931, ..as 
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who mentions this, thinks that the | 


Wright and Halliwell give | 


Military | 


| poem by H. G. A,, 


1 


Or 


to the 





left the ‘‘ Fleetwood Cabinet’”’ 
National Gallery, Ireland. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


‘HE WHITE HORSE OF KENT  (elxi. 
373, 412; clxii. 14). — The following 
quotations from Verstegan’s ‘ Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence,’ which was first pub- 
lished in 1605, may perhaps throw a little 
more light on the origin of the White Horse 
of Kent. Speed gives ‘‘ White Horse on a 
red ground ’’ as the emblem of Kent and of 
the Saxons, on his title-page, and also in his 
map of ‘‘ Britain in time of the Saxons,” 
which agrees with Verstegan’s account. Vers- 


acter and as having been a Saxon noble, and 
gives a picture of him with a soldier bearing 
‘‘the Banner or Ensign first by them [the 
Saxons] there spread in the field.” Later, 


| speaking of Hengist, he says, 


his wepen or armes being a leaping white horse 
—in a read field; or according to our mixed 
manner of blaseing armes in broken French 
and English put together, A Horse argent ram- 
pant in a field gules: which was the ancient 
armes of Saxony, that the cheife Princes, and 
Dukes have there long since for many ages 
together borne. 


He adds that the then Duke of Saxony who, 


according to him, was descended from the 


Emperor Otho III, ‘‘ doth yet beare for one 
of his coates the sayd leaping white horse in 
a read field.” 

Is it not probable or, at least, possible, that 
Verstegan was Speed’s authority, and also the 
originator of the supposed connection of the 
White Horse of Kent with our Saxon ances- 
tors ? 

The motto ‘‘ Invicta ’’ appears, in conjunc- 
tion with the Horse Rampant, on the title- 
page of ‘The Kentish Coronal,’ published 
1841, and, on p. vi. of the Preface, is given a 
i.e., H. G. Adams, the 
Editor, which contains the following lines :— 
which spurneth all 


The rampant horse, 


controul, 
And old Invicta, too, may there be viewed. 
Unfortunately this antedates Aveling and 
Porter’s trade mark by eleven years only. 
H. Hannen. 


BURY, MIDDLESEX (clxii. 9). — The 

Manor of Ebury, once the property of 
the Abbey of Westminster, extended from 
Oxford Street to the river at Chelsea, and 
was bounded on the East by the Tybourne 
stream, and on the west by the Westbourne 
stream. Your correspondent will find a his- 
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tory of the Manor in ‘Mary Davies and the 
Manor of Ebury,’ by C. E. Gatty. 


L. F. C. E. Tottemacue. 


Ebury Farm was in the neighbourhood of 
Chester Square. For an account of Ebury 
see the late Mr. W. L. Rutton’s article on 
‘The Manors of Neyte, Eybury and Hyde’ 
in ‘N. and Q.’ at 10S. x. 463; xi. 22. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


The manor of Eia was given to Westmin- 
ster Abbey by Geoffrey de Mandeville; the 
name Euberry, Eybery, Eybury, or Ebury 
seems to indicate that part of the manor 
which lay round the principal residence of 
the lord. The farm, on the site of Ebury 
Square, was obtained by one Davis or Davies, 
whose daughter Mary, inherited the site of 
Belgravia, and married Sir Thomas Gros- 
venor, cf. ‘ Mary Davies and the Manor of 
Ebury’ (C. T. Gatty) 1921. Alexander 
Davis, scrivener, died of the plague, but where 
exactly is doubtful; it may have been at the 
manorial house near Davies Street, or at the 
farm-house. 

J. ARDAGH. 


HE GERMAN OCEAN (clxi. 425; clxii. 


13). — Your correspondent will, I feel | 


sure, gain much of interest by reference to old 
maps of the County of Norfolk, to be seen at 
any 
ment). 

On Jansson’s Map, 1630, the North Sea is 
referred to as Mare Germanicum, 

Jacob van Langeren’s ‘ Northfolke,’ 1635, 
has Germai-sea-N. 

Joannis Blaen, 1645: Mare Germanicum; 
and East: ‘‘ The Germain Ocean.”’ 

W. Hollar’s ‘ Norfolke,’ 1670, ‘‘ Part of 
the German Ocean.”’ 

John Sellers’ Map, 1695: ‘‘ The Germain 
Ocean.”’ 


Moll’s Map, 1724: ‘The German 
Ocean.”’ 
Bowen’s Map, 1749: ‘‘The German 
Ocean.”’ 


Kitchen and Jeffery’s Map, 1749: ‘‘ The | 


German Ocean.” 


The first reference to the ‘‘ North Sea ”’ | 


upon a Norfolk map, I find is upon John 
Cary’s map of 1787. 

A useful work upon the foregoing maps is 
Chubbs and Stephens’ ‘ Maps and Plans of 
Norfolk,’ 1928, published by Jarrold and 
Sons, Norwich. 

Harry B. Jonnson. 
Gt. Yarmouth. 


County Library (Reference Depart- | 


|“ NOSY PARKER” (clxii. 10). — This 
| sobriquet was applied to the chief fig- 
| ure in a magazine story some time ago, and 
| it became a common nickname for anyone 
| of a prying nature, in the army during the 
great war. 

The term ‘‘ Nosey ’’ had a different mean- 
ing in former times. During the eighteenth 
century it was a frequent exclamation in the 
theatres, and meant “Play up’”’ or ‘ Put 
life into it.”’ What gave extra point to the 
saying was the fact that M. Nozay was the 
orchestral leader in Macklin’s days, at Cov- 
/ent Garden Theatre. In 1753, at Drury 
| Lane Theatre, was a ’cello player named 
Cervetto, nicknamed ‘‘ Old Nosey,’’ from his 
long proboscis. The Duke of Wellington, 
with his prominent hooked nose, became 
affectionately known to all his army as 
| ‘* Nosey.’? Napoleon III was likewise known 
as ‘‘Grosbec’’’ or ‘‘Nosey.’’ Sir Walter 
Scott named one of his characters in his 
first novel ‘“‘ Mrs. Nosebag,’’ the wife of a 
Dragoon Lieutenant. She was the inquisi- 
| tive travelling companion of Waverley on his 
| stage-coach ride to London. 


| Wo. Jaccarp. 

| © (YOODSHER ”’ (clxii. 10).—May this not 
be a corruption of ‘‘ godsire ’’ or “‘ god- 

father ’’? (the Karl of Bothwell’s sponsor at 

baptism). 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


|‘* A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY ”’ (clxii. 8).— 
| I seem to recall that this everyday ex- 
pression came into popular use after a pic- 
/ture had appeared in Punch, many years 
| ago, depicting a horse-’bus driver, enjoying 
a day off duty, by sitting alongside another 
|*bus driver and exchanging humorous views 
on life. But I have not time to make a 
lengthy search. The expression is now ap- 
plied to anyone who follows his ordinary 
vocation in spare time, or during a holi- 
| day. 

| Wm. Jacearp. 


HE DEVIL TAVERN, FLEET STREET 
(clxii. 9).—See Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 
book for London’ pp. 258-60, and Larwood 
| and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards,’ pp. 
| 291-3. 
| K. R. 


{ 

| This was No. 2, Fleet Street. It disap- 
peared in 1788 when Child’s Bank (No. 1, 

| Fleet Street) was enlarged, Child’s Place be 

| ing built over the site. In 1879 this too was 
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built over by the bank. The history of the 
tavern will be found in Noble’s ‘ Memorials 
of Temple Bar’; Wheatley’s ‘ London Past 
and Present’ and Bell’s ‘ Fleet Street in 
Seven Centuries.’ 

J. ARDAGH. 


HE SURNAME MARTINEAU 
FRENCH DIMINUTIVES (clxii. 8). 
The duplicate French diminutives in ‘‘ot”’ 
and ‘‘eau,’’ are nowhere near so interest- 
ing as the diminutives that include both 
suffixes, as well as others. JI summarise a 
few without comment, leaving your readers 
to notice the amusing and incredible develop- 
ments. 
Jehan, Han, Hanot, Hanotot, Hanotauz. 


Bernard, Bernardot, Nadot, Dottin. 
Bernard, Bernardot Nadaud, Daudet. 
Garaud (i.e., Jerrold), Raud, Rod, Rodin. 
Thomas, Mas, Massé, Masset (Massey), 


Massenet, Masillon, Sillon. 
Denis, Denisard, Nisard, Sard. Sardou. 

In English we have: Robert, Rob, Hob, 
Hobbs, Hopps, Hopkin, and (Welsh) Popkin 
—i.e., ap—Hopkin. 

A long series of diminutives of Guillaume 
will be found in Weekley’s ‘ Surnames,’ 
and there are two hundred diminutives of 
Pierre, 

Epwarp J. G, Forse. 

‘HRISTMAS TREES AND TWELFTH 

NIGHT (clviii. 115).—The following 
appeared in the Weekly Scotsman for 1 Jan., 
1927 :— 


What is the first mention of a Christmas tree 
in English literature? (asks the Daily Uhron- 
icle). It is probably to be found in the memoirs 
of Greville, who spent Christmas 1829 as a 
member of a house-party at Panshanger, and 
records that ‘‘on Christmas Day, the Princess 
(Lieven) got up a little féte such as is custom- 
ary all over Germany. Three trees, in_ great 
pots, were put upon a long table covered with 
pink linen; each tree was illuminated with 
three circular tiers of colored wax candles. 


A. bb. Cox. 
Metheringham, Lincs. 


ARISH FEASTS ON MOVABLE 
DATES (clxi. 209, 285, 466). — ‘Old 
Moore’s Almanack’ for 1932 (Foulsham’s 
edition) gives a list of English fairs on 
movable dates. 
A. L. Cox. 


UTHORS WANTED (elxii. 10.—1. “ To see 
41 the vacant chair” etc. These lines, not 
quite correctly quoted, occur at the close of 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ xx. 


G. C. Moore Smita. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





The Library. 
The Poems of John Audelay. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by Ella 
Keats Whiting, Ph.D. (Early English 
Text Society. £1 8s, 6d.). 
HEN the Early English Text Society be- 
gan its happy work of producing our 
early literature in an accessible form, it was 
inevitable that eventually our mystics, re- 
stricted though their sway over men’s affec- 


| tions may be, should be included ; for though 


Huysmans in ‘ La Cathédrale ’ was ignorant 


, of or forgot them when he described the na- 
| tional sharing of medieval arts, John Char 


pentier, in his admirable 
lished, 


book just pub- 
pays a singular and we hope a de- 


| served tribute to this side of our work, urging 


that our poets have ever had a mystical 
strain, partly because ‘‘ la délimitation tout 
arbitraire qui sépare le monde matériel du 
morale n’existe pas pour eux’’; and partly 
because, so he argues, they have with their 
racial blend of Saxon and Celt, managed to 
fuse ‘‘la volonté réfléchie ” and ‘‘ l’enthou- 
siasme généreux.’”?. John Audelay was a 
blind and deaf capellanus; for he seems to 
have served Lord Strange in a_ perpetual 
chantry of Haghmund Abbey, close to 
Shrewsbury: in his last poem he says he is 

‘““ Jon, the blind Audelay 

The first priest to the Lord Strange he was, 

Of this chantry here in this place.” 

His poems deserve to be printed, for their 
charm, their intrinsic interest, and also 
because only one text, the Bodleian MS., has 
survived. Even of this, it cannot be said cer- 
tainly that it is the copy dictated by the 
poet. On this account, some students of mys- 
ticism will regret Dr. Whiting’s decision to 
omit ‘‘ a long prose passage . . . an elaborate 
allegory about the preparation of a bed in the 
chamber of the soul for Christ to rest upon.’’ 
‘‘ Hard times’’ and an always limited de- 
mand for such books will probably long pre- 
vent any other edition: yet a special interest 
attaches to this theme, more familiar in con- 
tinental than in English mystics. However, 
the Editor refers readers to ‘“‘a fuller sum- 
mary ”’ of the passage in an article by Ernst 
Wiilfing. 

Dr. Whiting denies to Andelay ‘‘ much 
originality ’’’; yet, though he cannot rank 
with Rolle, Hilton, or the Author of ‘The 
Cloud,’ within his limits, he is more than 
welcome, Could his subjects be original? If 
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not, at least, his treatment is fresh, lively; 
moreover, at times this blind man “ sees ”’ 
with uncommon sharpness, sees colour too ; 


‘*On a birchen bank their bows be bright.”’ | 


What brought, to blind eyes, this impres- 


sion of the young vividness of birch-trees on | 


some quick spring morning? Modern taste 
might even find some of his description over 
grim, as in the ‘Three Dead Kings,’ that 
curious poem interesting beyond its ‘matter, 


because, though found in several versions in | 


various European countries, Audelay’s seems 
to be the only English rendering. 

Certainly, his afflictions did not check 
what Dr. Whiting calls ‘‘ his variety of 
themes.”’ 
another of these fifty-five poems, he gathers 
an impression of an author very much alive. 
Coming so comparatively late in time, his 


metrical ease is greater than Rolle’s, without | 


ever attaining to Chaucer’s melody. Never- 


theless, transitionally, he is interesting, for | 


his form, alliterative far beyond the tradi- 


tional arrangement, even at times to tedious- | 


ness, is combined with ‘‘ end-rhyming ”’ 
destined to take alliteration’s place. In the 
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As the reader passes from one to | 
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Bs 
Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘Of the Vanitie and 
Uncertaintie of Artes and Sciences,’ eng-~ 
lished by ‘‘ Ja. San. Gent,’”’ published in 
London by Henry Wykes in 1569, and here 
| offered for £30. The prize of this collection 
is the ‘ Speculum Naturale’ of Vincent de 
Beauvais—2 folio volumes in Gothic letter, 7 
| printed at Strasbourg by the printer of the ~ 
| Legenda Awrea of 1481, possibly in the same ~ 
_ year, the price whereof is £105. Other tempt- 7 
ing items are a copy of the ‘ Noctes Atticae’ | 
of Aulus Gellius printed at Brescia in 1485 ~ 
(£32); Albertus ‘ De Re Aedificatoria,’ the ~ 
work of Nicolaus Laurentius of Florence in # 
1485 (£50); Jacobus Magni’s ‘ Sophologium 4} 
—by the Strasbourg printer Adolf Rusch, notg 
| after 1478 (£65), and Albertus Magnus ‘ De 
| Mineralibus ’—the folio printed at Venice in 
1495 (£20). Among a few MSS. and auto- 
graphs we would mention Sir Isaac Newton’s 
| signature on a portion of a vellum document 
(16 April, 1699: £10 10s.), and a collection 
| of unpublished letters and papers by various 
hands brought together by Sir Joseph Banks { 
} to the number of 136 pieces, bound in two 
| volumes, folio (£60). 


section of the Introduction treating of his | 
metrical form, his Editor directs attention to | 


his ‘‘stanzaic experimentation,’’ which she | 
Perhaps it was a | 


judges none too successful. 
kind of compensation, yielding a subtle enjoy- 
ment of sound which needed no 
nerve, and so more than justifiable in a man 
so curtailed as to our common joys. 

His prophecy in his “‘carol’’ for ‘“ King 
Herre ’’ (Henry VI) discloses contemporary 


disquietude: while, in a very different vein, | 


his biting lines on Declinate a me maligni, 


may prove that ‘“‘the children of the mar- | 
were as little responsive to piping | 


” 


ket-place 
to tears in Audelay‘s day, as now and ever. 


Besides that, it is an interesting addition to | 
Langland’s satires on some ecclesiastics, and | 
to Chaucer’s praise of the ‘‘ pore Persoun of | 


a toun.”’ 


So many of the medieval mystics were | 
Notes and | 
unusually full Glossary will be welcomed by | 
all to whom the dialect of Shropshire is less | 
It is a great addition to an invalu- | 


northerners that Dr. Whiting’s 


familiar. 
able Series, 


BooKsELLer’s CATALOGUE. 


The Caxton Heap begins the second thou- 
sand of its catalogues with a list of some three 
hundred old scientific books, and this with 
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CorRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 14 col. 1, s.v. ‘ Henry Waterhouse’ 
|. 12 of article for “at the last reference ” read 
at the third reference. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
| mation of the Editor. and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q” to which the letter refers, 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the volume and page at which 
the contribution in question is to be found 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
| free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


+t Sees 











